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ARE DEPARTMENT STORES PREP SCHOOLS FOR DESIGNERS’ CLIENTS? By Thomas Devine 


OR many years the department stores 

have been the King Charles head of 
the independent interior designers who 
have regarded these institutions as so 
many betes noires snatching the bread 
from out of their mouths. I maintain, 
however, that on the contrary, such insti- 
tutions are the greatest asset the decorat- 
ing business could have and _ propose, 
herewith, to strip the disguise from this 
blessing for the benefit of those who can 
not see. 

With the prosperity of the American 
middle class, which occurred during and 
right after the war, there occurred a spec- 
tacular rise in American standards of liv- 
ing. Our people commenced to _ travel 
abroad in great numbers and the average 
American citizen began to participate in 





OPEN HOUSE 


fairly judged as to capability by the work 
they executed under such auspices. How- 
ever, quibbling aside, and judged by any 
fair standards, the department store decor- 
ators of the 1920’s did an admirable and 
even spectacular job in dragging the 
American home out of its morass of 
despond. 

In no case which I can remember, how- 
ever, were the department stores respon- 
sible for the origination and launching of 
a major movement in interior decoration. 
Their function was always rather to trans- 
late it in more pedestrian and, for lack of 
a better term, “commercial” version. 

This function they certainly performed 
well. By the 1930's, the woman who for- 
merly was guided by the talents of a high 
pressure furniture salesman got into the 





This page is devoted to the free discussion of various problems facing 


the interior designer. 


We invite comment from designers, whole- 


salers, manufacturers or others associated or interested in this pro- 


fession. on the subject herewith presented, or on any other question. 


INTERIORS may not always concur with the opinions expressed on 


this page. 


It is our hope that sincere discussion of many of the 


problems vexing our readers may eventually lead to their solution. 


many of the luxuries which were formerly 
considered the perogatives of the rich. 

The department stores, realizing that 
their very being depended on volume 
business, awakened to the fact that there 
was a demand in the “middle income 
brackets” for furniture and decorations of 
a standard quite unheard of in that par- 
ticular market. They, therefore, began to 
make more exacting demands on manufac- 
turers and, in some cases to even carry 
antiques in stock. It was a long time 
before the large western furniture interests 
awakened to the elevation of burgher 
taste. 

Various large stores established decorat- 
ing departments and soon were doing an 
enviable business in this sphere. Obviously 
the purpose of the stores in maintaining 
these decorating departments was to sell 
merchandise from the steck of the insti- 
tution. Inasmuch as the decorators in such 
places were inhibited by such a necessity 
to a considerable extent they can not be 


habit of consulting the free decorating 
services the department stores offered. 
These stores began to show model “bud- 
get” rooms and houses which demonstrated 
to the public that it was no longer neces- 
sary to be rich in order to have a well 
coordinated house in good taste. 
Whether one wishes to call it snobbery 
or a passion for self-improvement there 
exists a conspicuous urge in Americans to 
raise their living standards as they grow 
more prosperous. In consequence of this 
divine discontent the young couple who 
have had a “budget house” done by a de- 
partment store are, more frequently than 
not, wnen their bank balance has grown, 
apt to become dissatisfied with their sur- 
roundings and want a rather more lush 
domestic setting. In nine cases out of ten 
they probably go not back to the depart- 
ment store but rather to some independent 
decorator who, they feel can give them 
something a bit more toney. I would be 
willing to bet that a considerable portion 


of the trade which decorators in New York 
now enjoy were initiated into the mys- 
teries of the art in the first place by a 
department store. I further maintain that 
if it were not for the ambitious program 
of public enlightenment undertaken by 
the stores that these people would never 
patronize a decorator in the whole course 
of their lives. 

As I observed before, the decorating 
services in department stores were estab- 
lished principally for the purpose of sell- 
ing the store’s merchandise. As the very 
nature of these establishments demands 
their catering to a large public on a mass 
production basis they are distinctly wary of 
promoting antiques or custom made fur- 
nishings which characterize much of the 
work of the good independents. The fickle- 
ness of customers being what it is the large 
store would presently, if it went in for 
that sort of thing, find itself with a large 
inventory which might be difficult to cash 
in on. Hence the advantage the smaller 
firm enjoys in being able to impart certain 
refinements and “exclusiveness” to its dee- 
oration. It does not necessarily follow that 
the decorators in the department stores 
are any less competent but is rather the 
result of quite understandable limitations 
imposed by the nature of their outfits. 

During the last few years several large 
New York department stores have been 
deviating from the established practice of 
concentrating on store merchandise and, 
rather than sticking to the conventional 
bread and butter sort of decorating, have 
been doing some rather bizarre wing 
spreading. My belief, however, is that such 
tactics while they have a distinct publicity 
value as a whole do not constitute a very 
serious threat to the independent decor- 
ator. For one thing most of the stunts so 
highly publicized, although they may cause 
jaw dropping among the lusher suburban 
trade are rather old stuff to 57th St. Of 
even greater significance is the fact that 
one department store with a fairly large 
staff and considerable overhead, despite 
all the publicity it attained did, in a 
given period, a $400,000 business. A certain 
57th St. designer with an inexpensive and 
unpretentious office, two assistants and no 
publicity did half that amount in the same 
length of time. 

There has been a distinct trend on the 
part of the Hispano Suiza trade away from 
large retail establishments and _ recently 
the upper middle classes, financially speak- 
ing, have followed suit. It is in recognition 
of this circumstance that the large stores 
have been establishing in recent years so 
callled “specialty shops” in their various 
departments and have also been setting up 
branches in the more affluent suburbs. 
This is an effort to recapture business lost 
to exclusive shops including the indepen- 
dent decorators. (Please turn to page 44) 
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low—No. 15040—50 inches. An 
unusual cotton, woven to simu- 
late needlepoint linen. In seven 
colors. 
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WOMAN PRESIDENT ELECTED BY THE A.I.D. 


Precedent was broken at the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Decorators held in Boston last 
month with the election of Nancy Vincent McClelland as 
President—the first woman to hold this important office. It 
is fitting that such an honor should come to so well known 
and outstanding a personality. Miss McClelland’s recog- 
nized ability in both the field of business and interior design 
will be a distinct incentive for the continued expansion of the 
influence and activities of the A.I.D. 

The other elected officers were Walter E. Johnson of New 
York, first vice-president, Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, second 
vice-president, M. Howard Matee, Jr., third vice-president, 
D. Lorraine Yerkes, secretary, Paul R. MacAlister, treasurer, 
Miriam Smyth, assistant secretary and treasurer, and James 
W. Mulligan, chairman of the Board of Governors. 

The newly elected members of the Board of Governors were 
Frederick Bacon, Jeanne Henkel, Ray W. Irvin, Paul R. 
MacAlister, William MacArthur, Joseph Mullen, and Carroll 
Sagar. 

Among the important sessions of the convention was an 
open forum presided over by William Kimbel. The theme 
of the discussion was "New Directions.” Mr. Kimbel stated 
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that is was very necessary for interior designers to evaluate 
the changes now taking place and the profession should be 
As the deco- 
rators in the past have influenced design in the American f 


prepared to make the necessary adjustments. 


home they must continue to do so under the changing con-f 
ditions. 

The guest speakers at this session were Holgar Cahill, direc- 
tor of the W.P.A. Art Project, and Alfred Auerbach, editor of 
“Retailing.” 





Mr. Cahill brought to the attention of the interior designers jj 
the marvelous opportunities they now have in helping to 


poe 


direct a growing art consciousness on the part of the/ 
American public. He pointed out the vast wealth of re 
sources in our midst. These not only include the great 
natural wonders of our country but also the rich tradition of 
our design and craftsmanship. 

As to our awakening appreciation of art, Mr. Cahill cited 
astounding facts and figures of actual public interest mani- 
fested. These are traceable by the rapidly growing attend- 
ance at museums, lectures, and the response of radio hours 
devoted to art. One specific event mentioned was the result 
of Art Week held throughout the (Please turn to page 48) 
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How Much SILK Is in Your “Silk”? Fabrics? 


This Label CERTIFIES 
the composition of 


every Scalamandre Fabric 


Y OU are entitled to know the exact composition of every yard of decora- 
tive fabric you buy. 


Government regulations provide that this information be clearly set forth for 
your knowledge and protection. 


Unfortunately, not all fabric producers adhere to this provision, and you must 
depend on verbal statements, not always accurate, as to its content of silk, cotton, 
ctc. But when you choose a Scalamandré fabric, every sample and bolt bears a 
label similar to that illustrated above, describing in clear and unmistakable 
language the exact materials used in its weaving. 


Insist that the next drapery or upholstery fabric you buy carry a written 
description and certification of its composition. This is your only sure guarantee of 
quality and value. 


NNO SUBSTITUTE FOR SILK— PVO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 


CALAMANDRE Sums 


Manufacturets of 
FINE DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON os OF LL Or-NCTe) a LOS ANGELES 
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Io the question frequently asked : “Who styles your lovely furniture?’’ the answer most 
assuredly is “America’s foremost decorators’. In this sense Grosfeld House furniture differs from the usual run 
of furniture which is conceived in a factory. Our pieces, built solely by us, originate with eminent designers 
whose talents are devoted to creating livable and charming rooms. Thus you will find that the furniture you 
select here possesses qualities of taste and smartness, keyed to your most advanced ideas of interior decoration. 


And please remember, our “Lustre-line’’ carpets are also designed to harmonize with our furniture. 


Grosfeld House—New York—320 East 47th Street + Chicago—666 North Wabash Avenue + Los Angeles—207 North Vermont Avenue 





The Decorators’ Source for Fine Furniture. Sole Distributors of “Lustre-line’’ Carpets. 
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HE publicity in the consumer and trade press last month accorded 
T cur presentation of eleven original “Interiors to Come”, and the 
controversy it provoked in all quarters of the interior designing 
profession suggests that a statement of our editorial aims might be of 
interest to our readers. 

INTERIORS will never be content to present simply the accepted and 
“safe” interiors of yesterday. By “safe” we mean the conventional 
treatment that, however excellent, has no fresh or inspiring interest 
for the professional. Our readers we believe, would find such fare as 
dull as we would find its compilation. 

The famous “firsts” in the realm of design had to face the terrors 
of established precedent—Louis Sullivan advocating functional archi- 
tecture—Frank Lloyd Wright adapting new materials for building— 
Marcel Breuer fashioning tubular furniture—Syrle Maugham setting a 
vogue for white. But it is the resolute spirit of such as these that 
makes for progress in every field of design. 

Fortunately, there is no lack of designers who dare to laugh at “con- 
sistency of style” and who seek a more personal means of expression. 
However, we do not propose to publish material that is different merely 
in an effort to be startling. Rather, we will endeavor to present in 
INTERIORS the recent work of our best designers, incorporating new 
ideas, which will provide a refreshing stimulus to interior designers 
the country over in their creation of trends for tomorrow. 

Many of you say that you like the new INTERIORS. But, we welcome 
your criticism, too, A great many of you appear to have just dis- 
covered INTERIORS, and your enthusiasm is especially heartening. 


—CHARLES E. WHITNEY 
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REFLECTS NEW TREND IN FLORIDA 

















Palm Beach Home of Charles S. Davis — John L. Volk, architect; Mrs. Dodd, Inc., interior designer 
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NEW TREND 
IN FLORIDA 


The main hall with its fine 
architectural details, where an 
atmosphere of cool serenity 
has been achieved with a color 
scheme in ice blues and white. 


HE simple, stately beauty of the Charles S. Davis 
Ty ices in Palm Beach offers interesting and con- 
vincing proof of the new trend in architecture and in- 
terior design in that Southern state. No longer is the 
accent on the florid Spanish and Italian forms of archi- 
tecture which have been so prominently identified 
with the Florida scene in the past. The old Mediter- 
ranean styles in turn necessitated designers following 
through with interiors in character, burdened with dark 
and cumbersome Spanish and Italian types of furniture 
so reminiscent of medieval days. 
The architectural face of Florida is changing and inte- 
rior des’ yners are directing their talent to create back- 
grounds more appropriately keyed to the American 
scene. This trend is particularly noticeable in the new 





hotels and other public buildings now under construc- 
tion, but evidences of it have been apparent for the 
past several years in the types of architecture em- 
ployed for private residences. 

Designed by the architectural firm of John L. Volk, the 
Davis home is an excellent example of modified late 
Georgian. The simple but formal character of the 
exterior design has been repeated by Mrs. Dodd for 
the interiors which reflect dignity and charm. Here a 
fine consideration of details and a skillful selection of 
color schemes have added more than their share to 
the success of a beautifully balanced dwelling. 
Roughly, the plan of the Davis home is in the form of a 
large square with a wide center hall running from one 
side to the other (east and west), and terminating in 
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graceful loggias which are used for outdoor dining 
and lounging. These loggias afford a sweeping view 
of the estate, and the formal “green” garden at one 
side, which culminates in a picturesque garden house 
built entirely of wooden slats. The spacious loggias 
are paved in volcanic blocks, and covered with huge 
circular rugs ice blue in color. Here and on the terrace, 
comfortably upholstered wrought iron and bamboo 
furniture is placed in conversation groups, inviting 
leisurely contemplation of the beautifully laid out 
grounds. 

Formal entrance to the house is gained through a 
smaller corridor, leading from the north side of the 
house, connecting at right angles with the center hall. 


Upon entering the central hall, one is immediately im- 
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One end of the huge living room where a subtle 
color scheme has been created by the skilful 
blending of ice blues, dusty pink and frosty white. 
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pressed with the fine architectural treatment which is 
an outstanding characteristic of all the rooms in the 
house. The graceful sweeping stairway with its delli- 
cately turned newels, and the effective use of archi- 
tectural detail on the door lintels, all form a gracious 
background for the Eighteenth Century furniture group- 
ings. Here an atmosphere of cool serenity has been 
achieved with a color scheme of blue and white—walls 
are of a frosty white, while the floor is covered in 
deeply looped rugs of blue-green. Flanking one en- 
trance are hand painted scroll and flower panels in 
soft tones, ranging from the palest ice blue to deep 
blue green. A large Chippendale sofa, covered in 
heavy striped damask, repeats the blue-greens used. 
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The walnut paneled library with its floor length windows facing one of 
the loggias. Brilliantly patterned hand blocked linen and tailored sea 
green draperies are pleasing accents against the rich walnut panelling. 


An effective color harmony has been produced in the 
huge living room by a subtle blending of ice blue, 
dusty pink and frosty white. The walls, topped by deli- 
cate dentel cornices, are in off white and the floor is 
covered by a rug of ice blue. The quilted chintz covered 
sofa has an ice blue background with a floral pattern 
in tones of off white shading to deep rose and deep 
blue green. Two tufted armchairs facing the sofa are 
in ice blue with heavy welting of frosty white. A novel 
effect is achieved by reversing this color pattern on 
the furniture at the opposite side of the room. Here the 
modern wing chair is upholstered in white and trimmed 
with a shaggy ice blue fringe, and, nearby, a pair of 
love seats of simple proportions are upholstered in blue. 
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Hand painted Chinoiserie wall paper in silver and pastel colors forms a 
pleasing background for the Chinese Chippendale furnishings. The 
heavy ribbed off-white rug contributes to the cheerful atmosphere. 


Walnut paneling sheathes the walls of the Davis li- 
brary, and the colors have been keyed to blend with 
its rich brown tones. For example, a large sofa has 
been covered in a hand blocked brown linen with a 
brilliant bird and flower motif. At the opposite end of 
the library, near the fireplace, an oversized lounge 
chair is upholstered in. this same linen. The floor is 
covered with a rug in deep champagne color. Other 
color accents are introduced by fabric coverings in 
dusty peach and sea green. A very interesting lamp 
has been placed by Mrs. Dodd on a step table next to 
the lounge chair. This is an antique Chinese pewter 
tea pot of fanciful design. The lamp on the library desk 
is also of Chinese inspiration. Simply tailored draperies 
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of sea green ribbed fabric frame the floor length win- 
dows which look out upon one of the loggias. These 
windows flood the book-lined room with light during 
the day, highlighting its rich interior and eliminating 
the somberness so often associated with libraries. 

It is easy to visualize the gracious scale of living that 
prompted the plan for the dining room which seems 
oversized in this era of compact interiors. The walls 
have a hand painted Chinoserie wall paper in silver 
white with touches of blue and other pastel colors. A 
magnificent antique Chinese Chippendale mirror ac- 
cents the marble and carved wood fireplace. The 
paneled dado has been painted off-white and the floor 
has been covered in a very heavy white ribbed rug. 
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FURNITURE PICTURE FOR 1941 







Cluster 
rawhide 


Above left, comb grain oak chest of 
antelope finish, handles of dark Raw- 
tex, Herman Miller Furn. Co. Above, 
a Rodier dress fabric gives a new air 
to love seat from Charak Furn. Co. 
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Left, wing chair in gaily patterned, 
rough textured fabric, M. Mittman & 
Co. Below, sofa has one square, one 
round end; leather topped table is of 
amber mahogany, E. Wiener Co. 
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Piano mahogany mirror and vanity with bow front top; 
Leatherwove faced drawers, Herman Miller Furn. Co. 














Cluster tables covered in Gutmann Tufraw Amber mahogany dining room suite. Ends of server open out, equipped Oak server from dining group by 
rawhide, from Dunbar Furniture Mfg. Co. with shelves; center section has sliding trays. Dunbar Furn. Mfg. Co. Grand Rapids Bookcase & Chair Co. 


MODERN ARRIVES 


Modern—the enfant terrible of the furniture world—has 
grown up! Gone are the gangling lines and the awkward 
bulginess of the adolescent. Modern has emerged as a 
sleek, finished grown-up with a cool assurance in its inherent 
beauty and its acceptance as one of the great furniture 


periods. 





In the year 1941, it presents a mobile countenance to the 
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' world, and this ability to reflect ever changing moods is one 

of its most engaging characteristics. Sometimes almost 

austere in its simplicity of line and with an utter disdain for 
any ornamentation, again it may employ decorative touches A small sofa of graceful proportions covered in a subdued stripe of soft 
rose, with deeply buttoned upholstery and moss fringe. M. Singer & Sons. 

almost whimsical in character. And always, modern avails 


itself to the fullest of the colors, texture and grain patterns 


offered to designers by the furniture woods of the world. 


The doors of this pigment maple cabinet are Dining group in birch, designed by Eliel Saarinen. The sectional Desert finish walnut step table, 
covered in leather from Charak Furniture Co. server forms four individual pieces. Johnson Furniture Co. leather covered steps, E. Wiener Co. 
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FURNITURE PICTURE FOR 1941 






Unique < 
Writi 
Above left—small, boldly tufted i aes 
arm chair of simple design, [ 
from Robert W. Irwin. Above, 
leather topped octagonal drum 


table. Old Colony Furn. Co. 
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Left, mahogany bookcase-desk, 
scaled to average room size, 
Vanleigh Furn. Co. Below, 
Chippendale side chairs and 
Regency game table. Tapp, Inc. 
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Mahogany drum table with leather top, fluted 
legs and brass toes. Baker Furniture Inc. 
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Unique and finely proportioned writing desk with tambour top. Small leather covered settee clearly indicates its Bow front Sheraton sideboard of mahogany with 
! Writing surface is covered with leather. Baker Furniture Inc. Chippendale design influence. M. Mittman & Co. cross bandings of satinwood. Fancher Furn. Co. 
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ADAPTABLE 18th CENTURY 


That truly great furniture group represented by the 
phrase, 18th Century, still remains the most favored one 
of interior designers. It is small wonder that the profes- 
sion is inclined to this partiality when such a category 
includes the resounding names of those design geniuses 
' Chippendale, Adam, Heppelwhite and Sheraton—as 
well as others. These great stylists whose creations have 
withstood the acid test of time, are well worthy of the 
connoisseurs’ consideration. 

Manufacturers in the preparation of their furniture 
lines for 1941, have taken cognizance of this continued 
preference for 18th Century styles. A survey of the re- 
cent markets clearly showed an increase in the presen- 








pee 


tation of reproductions of this era. The new merchan- 
dise shown at the markets was remarkable for the defi- 
nite stress on the finest expressions of styling and con- 
struction. Inlay designs reached new heights on occa- 
sional furniture, ranging from colorful floral motifs to 





intricate swag and rosette patterns. sy 
The flair for adding extra trays, drawers, shelves and aie emi 
















drop leaves has occasioned a flood of clever conceptions, Meus treddnet with oon ee ae 


all reflecting originality. bandings of satinwood, Fancher. bookcase from Nahon Co. 
A galaxy of new finishes have been introduced which 
tend to lend new interest to these traditional designs. 
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size, 
low, 
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Late Georgian inlaid mahogany sideboard with tambour Small settee of very simple Georgian design, reproduced Mahogany cabinet with satinwood in- 
doors, and brass railing. Old Colony Furniture Co. from an antique by A. L. Diament & Company. lay, brass grilled doors, W. & J. Sloane. 
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FURNITURE PICTURE FOR 1941 
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Mahogany lamp table with swag and cascade carving, brass 
gallery edges the lower shelf. Zangerle & Peterson. 


Above left, maple chest, » 


tique black top, base ,; 
pilasters. Above, black ; 
gilt chair, adapted from ; 


antique. Both from Kitting: 


Left, Regency chaise loung 
showing French _ influence 
Wells Co. Below, mahogar 
breakfront bookcase, spit 
mouldings. Robert W. Irwin 
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Mahogany writing table with brass mounts, Delicate black and gold arm Mahogany console in the new dark Cordovan Mirrored cabinet, light in 
adapted from English original. Kittinger Co. chair. Robert W. Irwin Co. finish, rosettes are in gilt. Widdicomb Furn. Co. frosted top, Robert Frederics. 
























REGENCY FOR ELEGANCE 


Shortly after the first World War, Lenygon & Morant 
surprised London with the first exhibit of Regency fur- 
nishings ever assembled. This event awakened not only 
England but also the entire decorative world to the 
rare charm and beauty of this delightful period. Im- 
mediately interior designers recognized the possibilities 
of this style. 

Regency design is beautiful of itself and is also readily 
adaptable to many tastes. Its flowing simple lines appeal : 
to those who prefer a contemporary design. For the | 7 ——————————— ome 
lovers of the more ornate the creations of Thomas Hope 
and George Smith have plenty in the way of swags, 
sunbursts, animal heads, metal mounts, etc., to satisfy 
such longings. Even a martial spirit is apparent in many 
Regency furnishings that bespeak of French Empire — 
influence. A sofa with all the curving beauty associated with this period. The frame 
The constant demands of interior designers for more is of mahogany, the covering a striped damask. Shearman Brothers. 
and better fashioned Regency furniture have in no small 

way encouraged manufacturers to turn out the many 


fine reproductions of this Period that are now available. 
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Bookcase of crotch mahog- Late Regency table equipped with The Regency influence shows clearly in the writing table and Mirrored console adapts lyre 
any, Vanleigh Furniture Co. candle shelf. Robert W. Irwin Co. leather chair in this grouping from Tomlinson of High Point. motif, from Regent Mfg. Co. 
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FURNITURE PICTURE FOR 1941 







Provincia 


Hand carved fruit wood finish wood fir 


bed; blond waxed, hand carved 
armchair. Richard Wheelwright, 





Provincial walnut commode De 
with brasses of very fine de- ] 
sign, from Jacques Bodart Inc. ary 
Uni 
lig 


bac 


Provincial walnut sideboard 
and mirror showing strong 
Louis XV influence. Tapp Inc. 


Louis XVI armchair, upholstered in toile dé Jouy; 
mahogany Regency side table is marble topped 
with brass gallery and trim, from Casaragi Inc. 










Provincial commode in fruit- Graceful Louis XV side and armchair in French walnut, Exceptionally rich fabrics are used as coverings on these 
wood finish. Richard Wheelwright. effectively upholstered. From the line of Tapp, Inc. skilfully stylized French chairs. Chairs Incorporated. 
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HERE will always be a France. Come what may, 
the world of art will always pay homage to that 


rare quality of imagination and taste that typifies French 





creations. All through the development of the history of 
furniture, France, when not actually dictating styles, has 
always strongly influenced them. Until the last decade, 








French court periods were preeminently popular. With 





the trend toward simpler living, French Provincial began 








to attract the attention it deserved. Perhaps lacking the 
finesse of a Paris creation, nevertheless, these provincial 
pieces possess a real charm that has come to be univer- 


ally admired. The rural cabinet makers frequently did 





not have expensive hard woods, but employed quaint 








carving, paint or gilt decoration to replace the advantage 
of working in walnut or mahogany. 
Despite the trend of the day, French furniture will 


Painted band of deeper shade accents Louis XV marquise of amusing 

always have a strong appeal to the woman of taste. It: : . : 
y vee ; g opPe ” — of nig . ts graceful outline of this decorated French proportions, mahogany occa- 
unmistakable qualities of charm, softness of line and commode. John Widdicomb Company. sional table. Brunovan Inc. 


lightness of touch, make it a particularly appropriate 


background in accentuating the grace of feminine living. 





Simplified Louis XV sofa; show wood is mahogany finished. The Well proportioned fauteuil with hand A pair of delicately modeled bedside 
pale yellow-green silk damask strikes a new note. Mason Art. carved decoration. Baker Furniture Inc. tabies in walnut from Jacques Bodart Inc. 
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CENTURY OLD WHEATON COLLEGE SPONSORS MODERN 


BY HARRIET E. HUGHES, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF WHEATON COLLEGE 


Stairway from motor entrance 
to Plimpton Hall shown on the 
opposite page. Right wall is 
dull red while the other walls 
are light grey and the ceiling 
and soffit off white. The un- 
usual “doughnut” and_ disc 
chandelier of stainless steel 
and sand blasted glass pro- 
vides soft indirect illumination. 


Main entrance to Plimpton 
Hall in Student - Alumnae 
Building. Soft red, greyed blue 
and white effects a clever 
transformation from foyer to 
auditorium. Red of foyer walls 
continues horizontally _into 
hall; white ceiling slopes into 
light cove with soffit becom- 
ing blue which carries up the 
front of the auditorium balcony. 
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The story of the new Student-Alumnae Building ai 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts, really begins 
this way— 

At five minutes before midnight on May 24, 1938, the 
last elevator that would make the 33rd floor in time, 
took off from the lobby of the Time-Life Building with 
a capacity load of architects, dithering wives, dogs and 
architectural plans. The plans were last-minute entries 


in a competition sponsored by Wheaton College and 
conducted by Architectural Forum and the Museum of 
Modern Art—deadline, midnight—"to select an archi- 
tect for a proposed Art Center for Wheaton College”. 
Caleb Hornbostel and Richard M. Bennett were among 
the last into that elevator and the first out of that com- 
petition! They won first place in a field of 253 entrants. 
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The proposed Art Center remains in the plans stage, 
awaiting a generous donor or more felicitous times 
than the Board of Trustees of Wheaton College could 
see ahead in thet fall of 1938 after Munich! 

Meanwhile, however, a modern building has risen on 
the campus of the oldest institution in America for ‘‘the 
advanced education of Females”. 

In the midst of scenery as truly New England as the 
local grocer’s accent and surrounded by buildings 
that range in age and styles from the yellow-painted 
wood of 1834 to the red-brick-and-white-trim of 20th 
Century Georgian, we have our Modern Student- 
Alumnae Building. It is a triumph of functional design 
and a testimonial to successful cooperation between 
client, architects and interior designer, Ann Hatfield. 





WHEATON 
COLLEGE 





Legend has it that 
President Park chal- 
lenged the architects 
to effectively use an 
old upright piano, Be 
that as it may, here is 
the music unit in the 
playroom — a piano, 
radio and phonograph 
all in one _ piece. 


Alumnae parlor  fur- 
nishings please every 
age and taste. Walls 
light green, carpet 
maroon while comple- 
mentary colors are in- 
troduced in the fab- 
rics. Memorial inscrip- 
tion becomes a motif 
on fireplace banding. 
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WHEATON COLLEGE 


Although the Board of Trustees had decided to defer 
the Art Center project, the building fever was in our 
blood and there was danger that the entire student 
body would languish like Victorians if Messrs Horn- 
bostel and Bennett were not given a job that would 
bring them often to the Wheaton campus. Happily, at 
this time two of the trustees made substantial gifts to 
the long and lovingly accumulated fund for a Student 
Alumnae Building. Their mothers had been Wheaton 
girls of the early Seminary days and they felt they 
could pay no more fitting tribute than to complete the 


fund to construct this dream building for the students 
and alumnae. Thanks to their gifts, the status of this 
proposed building was at once changed from a worthy 


cause for which students washed other students’ hair 
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Another playroom view, flexible furniture arrangement permits a shift of interest from the fireplace 
to the piano. Numerals forming finials of fire tools is the signature of 1939 class — the donors. 


and alumnae gave bridge parties, to an actual project 
for the architects. 


In the fall of 1938 a committee was appointed to work 
with Mr. Hornbostel and Mr. Bennett on the require- 
ments and plans for the building. And I think you will 
agree that my phrase "a testimony to successful 
cooperation’ was not lightly used or the laurels easily 
won when you learn of some of the complexities of 
personnel these architects had to deal with in executing 
their commission. The client was technically Wheaton 
College, to which ownership of the completed building 
would pass, . . . and which might be expected to re 
main a passionless corporate body but it didn't... 
the funds were in trust for the Alumnae Association; 
and the students, alumnae, faculty, fond relatives and 
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trustees all had had a hand in raising those funds. 
Furthermore the committee consisted of two members 
of the Board of Trustees, two members of the senior 
class, the Dean, and the President of the Alumnae 
Association! 

Everyone concerned in this project proved to be highly 
articulate on the subject of Modern architecture and 
interiors. But more fortunately than otherwise both for 
the architects and for their collaborator, Ann Hatfield, 
the students and alumnae knew what they wanted. 
Four sets of requirements were drawn up by the 
student organizations which were to have quarters in 
the building and by the alumnae representatives 
speaking for the Alumnae Office and alumnae quarters. 
Mr. Herbert M. Plimpton, the senior trustee and largest 
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The coat check counter off the motor entrance to Plimpton Hall. Racks are hidden behind the chest- 
nut panel. Whimsical touch is afforded by cork bulletin shaped to outline spot of light cast by the fixture. 


single donor, asked only that some unit of the building 
be designed as a memorial to his mother. These re- 
quirements and desires were submitted to the architects. 
Mr. Hornbostel and Mr. Bennett then reconciled the 
various sets of requirements and sent back their plan. 
In March 1939 their abstract plans analysis and photo- 
graphs of model were submitted to the Board of 
Trustees, and approved. There remained the matter of 
alumnae approval, so the plans and model were sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of the Alumnae Associ- 
ation in June and approved. It so happened that the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Alumnae 
Association took place simultaneously. 
drama was injected when a courier dashed from the 
alumnae meeting to the (Please turn to page 44) 


A note of 





A glimpse of the colorful 
Garden Bar through the double 
doors leading from the main 
supper club. A tropical atmos- 
phere is effectively achieved 
by the scenic mural on three 
walls depicting southern vistas. 


Opposite Page—the white fa- 
cade of Camellia House is 
characterized by baroque orna- 
ment and accented with dark 
green doors having bold white 
trim. Potted camellias add a 
touch of gaiety to this setting. 


THE CAMELLIA HOUSE 


Dorothy Draper Creates a New Sup- 
per Club for Chicago’s Drake Hotel 
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The Drake Hotel in Chicago wanted glamour in a sup- 
per club—different from any in the city—different from 
anywhere, if possible. Coming to that conclusion they 
telephoned Dorothy Draper just as she was to sneak 
off for a vacation. The prospect of creating something 
different and having an entirely free hand in the mat- 
ter was such a challenge to Miss Draper that a vaca- 
tion in Palm Beach was promptly forgotten. So, rein- 
forced by her designer and manager she hopped a 
plane for the windy city and turned herself loose in 
the Hotel Drake. The result—The Camellia House. 

In a space that had formerly been the “Avenue of 
Palms” there arose from a black and white paved 
terrace, planted with pink camellias, a white house 
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of tropical baroque influence. The camellias on the 
terrace outside furnish the general color scheme 
within. 

Before entering the house, however, one may linger 
on the terrace and enjoy refreshments. Here at a cir- 
cular table softly lighted by candles in old Sheffield 
hurricane lamps one can contemplate the effectiveness 
of the overscale baroque as expressed in white plaster. 
Or through long French doors a glimpse may be had of 
the glamorous main supper room. 

Ushered in by liveried footmen through the baroque 
entrance, guarded by dark green and white double 
doors, one comes into the main supper club. The theme 
is camellia pink, green and black, with very effective 
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THE CAMELLIA HOUSE 


over-scaled baroque white plaster ornamentation. 
The walls are hung with camellia pink satin festooned 
with luscious red velvet. Banquettes in the same satin 
along the walls are outlined in mirrors and indirectly 
lighted. 

Mirrors also outline the doors and sheathe the columns, 
picking up and reflecting the richness of the entire 
setting. The chairs are all covered in white leather, 
veined in fuchsia. To give a strong kase for this gay 
room a black carpet strewn with camellias, borders 
the dance floor. The principal lighting comes from huge 
baroque white plaster chandeliers indirectly lighted 





at their bases and studded with tall white candles. 
Even the table service and menus are keyed to har- 
monize with the surroundings. The green and gold 
rimmed dinner plates have camellias blooming in the 
center. Menu cards are boldly striped in the same 
pink and white. 

After taking in this glamorous atmosphere, one dis- 
covers a garden bar that opens off the main dining 
room. While sipping wine one begins to wonder if the 
tropics has actually come to Chicago. Overhead is a 
soft southern sky with twinkling stars—on the distant 
sea are the lights of passing ships filtering through 
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tropical foliage—illusions yes—but very pleasant and 
restful ones; illusions furnished by skilful murals. 
Three of the walls of this room are covered with tropical 
murals appearing over a garden wall. The remaining 
wall is snow white. Then there are flowers—flowers 
everywhere, even on the bar itself, and on the chintz 
that covers the stools, chairs and banquettes. 

When Miss Draper, asked what her formula was 
for working out such an unusual scheme, she replied— 
“I can express it in three words, scale, color, lighting.” 
By way of further explanation, she continued: 

“You have to open your eyes wide to take in a really 





big thing—bigger of its kind than you've ever seen 
before. That's exciting! And so the doors are bigger, 
the plaster work is bigger, and the camellias are out- 
size. Then color—any psychologist can tell you that 
red is the most exciting color there is. And pink is the 
most flattering shade—which is certainly exciting to a 
woman. As for the lighting—that's perhaps the most 
difficult trick of all. Because you must use it to bring 
out the excitement of the scale and the color, without 
being eye-tiring or showing up those little lines so 
many faces get after midnight.” 

And thus the glamorous Camellia House was born! 


Garden Bar showing closeup 
of tropical mural over garden 
wall. Edwardian chintz in 
camellia pink and mauve intro- 
duces another bit of color in 
this black and white setting. 


Opposite Page—camellia pink 
satin walls, festoons and ban 
quettes in luscious red, white 
leather chairs veined in fuchsia 
and a black carpet strewn 
with camellias is the color 
theme of the main supper room. 
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SNAPSHOTS 


HE childhood of one born into a Methodist Minis- 
on family is spent in so many localities that no one 
place can really be called the “old home town.” Such 
was the early life of Nancy Vincent McClelland, who 
coming from a family of ministers, first saw the sunrise 
in Poughkeepsie on the Hudson. While she grew up all 
over the country, still it was back to good old Pough- 
keepsie that she turned for her higher education. At 
Vassar she was elected to Phi Betta Kappa and won her 
B. A. specializing in Latin and English. She continued 
her interest in languages and now speaks French, Span- 
ish, Italian and German. 

The “Philadelphia Press” gave Miss McClelland her 
first business adventure. For four years she covered 
women’s activities and school news. She has often re- 
marked how valuable this newspaper experience has 
proven to be throughout her career. 





A poem she wrote for the paper commemorating 
Washington’s birthday probably altered her entire life 
history. John Wanamaker, the venerable merchant, read 
this bit of verse and sent for the poet, offering her a po- 
sition in his advertising department. It was more than 
just advertising work she did, however. It fell to her 
lot to prepare and arrange exhibits for the store. It was 
then that she became interested in decorative work. In 
her own words—— 

“The displaying of beautiful merchandise at Wana- 
maker’s so fascinated me that I commenced to study 
seriously the art of proper and effective arrangement. 
I used to work out backgrounds for the various home 


furnishings—something that was little thought of then. 


Nancy V. MeClelland 


“TI learned to know and love Mr. John Wanamaker 
and admire his son Rodman through my association 
with them,” she continued, “but Paris, the center of the 
creative arts, where I had once visited, beckoned me 
again. After six years service with the store I set sail.” 

Miss McClelland had so gained the confidence of these 
Philadelphia merchants that “carte blanche” was given 
her to purchase decorative merchandise she considered 
beautiful and marketable for this store. In addition, 
each month she edited a paper covering the news in art 
and fashion, copies of which were sent to the Wana- 
maker establishment for distribution to their clients. 
This brought her in contact with many notables, includ- 
ing Gertrude Stein and her now famous artist youngsters 
such as Picasso, Cezanne, etc. 

“Knowing how much you are enjoying your life in 
Paris we are asking you to make a real sacrifice to come 
to our New York store,” thus wrote Rodman Wanamak- 
er to Miss McClelland, after she had spent six years 
abroad. She acceded to this request and has never re- 
gretted it. 

Rodman Wanamaker, a man of vision, saw the possi- 
bility of an antique department in his store. So it was 
that Nancy McClelland created “Au Quatrieme,” the 
first antique shop in any department store in the coun- 
try. Each morning for many years the Wanamaker 
page advertisement in the New York Herald carried a 
headline in French. This novel feature attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

Customers of the store began to visit this antique de- 
partment and to consult with this young lady buyer 
about their decorative problems. Soon, before she rea- 
lized it, Nancy McClelland was conducting a flourishing 
decorative department. 

To satisfy her spirit of independence, on February 7, 
1922, Miss McClelland launched out for herself opening 
a shop at 375 Fifth Avenue. The first advertisement of 
her shop appeared that month in “The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator,” the ancestor of INTERIORS. In this 
ad she stressed “specialists in hand-blocked papers.” 

When queried about her interest in wall papers she 
reveals that it was in Tours, France, where she bought 
the first antique paper—then for the Wanamaker store. 
Since this first purchase her leadership in this field 
has been well established. She has procured, for a 
great many important families of this country, many 
rare panels and scenics, some of which have been ac- 
quired by museums. Her own private collection con- 
tains one of the largest selections of old documents in 


the country. It was largely (Please turn to page 50) 
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A CHANGE IN NAME.. 
AND DIRECT SELLING 


GUUDALL 


DECORATIVE 























You’ve known them as “Sanvale” Fabrics 
from L. C. Chase & Company, and even 
before that as Lesher Mohairs. But they 
have always been made by Goodall. 
Now, as Goodall Decorative Fabrics, 
they will be sold through our own mill 
organization and showrooms. 


You'll find real and welcome benefits 
from this direct contact. Closer assist- 
ance from our own fabric specialists. 
Flexible, speedy, straight-from-the-Mill 
service, to meet your specific require- 
ments! 

The new line of Goodall Decorative 
Fabrics has been designed with a special 
eye to your needs. See it at our conven- 


ient new New York City or Chicago 
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showrooms—or drop us a note and 





we'll have it brought to you! 


GOODALL DECORATIVE FABRICS 


A division of GOODALL WORSTED CO 


61 EAST 53RD STREET * NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago 6-154 Merchandise Mart (Soon. .Los Angeles and Boston) Home Office & Mills, Sanford, Maine 
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THAT FAMOUS NEW YORK ARCHITECT AND DESIGNER, MORRIS SANDERS, continues to experiment with 
the versatile new plastic, Vinylite, with which it is possible to give protective, trans- 
parent coverings to so many of the precious things with which interior designers work—some 
of the most engaging cocktail trays we have seen in a long time are the result—one of blonde 
wood, simple in outline, is faced with a strip of brilliantly patterned wall paper, forever 
imprisoned and protected by this plastic covering—another offers to view a primitive African 
scene in silhouette, reproduced from the original which was probably painted on the wall of 
an African hut centuries ago . . .« -« 


REFRESHINGLY NEW DESIGN MOTIFS have been incorporated in the extensive collection of rattan 
and wrought iron furniture introduced by Ficks Reed Co.—terrace groupings in antique white 
wrought iron have been given a nonchalant air by the use of ordinary clothes line, laced in 
Squares, on the backs and seats of chairs—table tops in Di-Noc, simulating marble and woven 
straw matting, in their natural colors, contribute a new air to the rattan furniture — the 
turtle, as a design motif, appears again and again in amusing ways on chair backs, tables, 
table accessories, wall candle holders, and even on a wrought iron magazine stand . 





INTERIOR DESIGNERS HAVE SUCCESSFULLY INVADED the field of office decoration and are banish- 
ing fcrever the awkward bulky furniture equipnent which has been the order of the day too 
long—W. & J. Sloane is aiding and abetting the designers in their good work, and have just 
added a beautifully styled modern executive suite to their line of period office furniture. 
—The streamlined desk which we illustrate is of wheat finish walnut with close heart figure 


and straight pin stripe veneers—the base is a dark brown and lead colored metal pulls are 
satin finished .... 





DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES IN WOOD, made with all the skill and care usually devoted to more im- 
portant furniture pieces, are to be seen at Peter Engel's—a mahogany cigarette tray that is 
a faithful copy of an old knife box, once so familiar in our early American kitchens—a cacti 
plant stand, which is a clever adaptation of an Early American sewing cabinet .... 


PERHAPS MORE TIME IS SPENT BY INTERIOR DESIGNERS in tracking down really appropriate and dis- 
tinctive lamps for varicus interiors than on any other accessory—the Friendship lamp, with 
its base of clasped white plaster hands and simple steel blue shade painted with white fringe, 
seen at the studio of Elsie Deane Turley, seems to have been made to complement a modern room. 
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And with a sturdy quaint charm all their own 
which interior decorators will find enchanting 
—A,. L. Diament & Co. presents the “Cottage 
Group” painted in a soft light blue with peas- 
ant decoration in tones of blue and white. 


Definitely in the American manner, this fur- 
niture has, nevertheless, captured all the bright 
charm of their Old World ancestors. Pieces 
may be purchased individually and finished to 
special order in any color or decoration de- 
sired, at no additional charge. 






The Cottage Group includes twin beds, 
chest, night table, chair and mirror— 


Retails at $248.50. 
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Established 1885 
qh 34 E. 53rd St., New York ° Strafford, Pa. 
Makers of ’ 1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








Distinctive Furniture ’ HAND BLOCK MACHINE AND SCENIC WALLPAPERS 


Sole American agents for Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & Karth, Paul Dumas 





A delightfully gay rendering of the early Amer- 

ican hunting scene in colors as fresh and clear 

as southern skies. No. 3740G is available 
in six different colorings. 


ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS, Ince. 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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WHY WORRY 
ABOUT IMPORTS? 


Most decorators know that 
right in New England is a mill 
which can duplicate the most difficult 
documents...documents which even fine 
European mills could not reproduce. This 
New England mill is Cheney Brothers...with 
a tradition for authenticity and fine craftsmanship 
that reaches back more than a century. For the 
newest modern, for authentic documents, for 
amazing reproductions... be sure to check 


with Cheney Brothers! 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


CHENEY 
tab 2) 


Silk Manufacturers Since 1838 
509 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 




















INTERESTING DECORATORS CLUB’ EVENTS 


HE fourth annual screen and mural exhibition, which opened 

at the Decorators Club on January 13, and continued for the 
last three weeks of the month, scored a success. Although all 
types of wall decorations were shown, the interest of visiting 
interior designers seemed to be directed particularly toward 
photomurals. 


Among the exhibitors this year were: Paul Woolf, photo- 
muralist, showing “Hayden Planetarium at Night” and “Fire 
Blossom”. Paul Robertson offered two wall decorations: 
“Circus Horses” and “Draft Horses”; while Charlotte Learned 
submitted ink profiles of field grasses and ferns. Photographs 
of several interesting screens executed by Helen MacDonald 
were shown. One of these, featuring a view of President 
Roosevelt’s estate, had been made by Miss MacDonald for the 
President’s cottage at Hyde Park. 

Evelyn Pitshke, noted photomuralist, exhibited a flower print 
screen and photomural, “In A Steel Plant”, taken from a 
photograph by F. S. Lincoln. 

Other exhibitors included: Hugh Stollmeyer, two Trinidad 
Island wall decorations; Charlotte Malsbary, flower wall 
Wendell MacRae, 
Charlotte A. Kent, photographic wall decorations; glass and 


decorations: photomural installations; 
plastic wall decoration by Domenico Mortellito; and screens by 
Helen Treadwell and Robert Hamilton, and from Leo Gould, 


Charles Yandell and Charles R. Gracie. 


Following up this popular show, the Decorators Club held 
a one man exhibition of Mrs. Elizabeth Blomquist Symonds 
furnishings, clothes and accessories, adapted by her from North 
American Indian designs during the week of February 4-12. 

Mrs. Symonds’ exhibition represented the culmination of 
years of pioneering and research in this field, and was the 
widest in scope of any one designer’s adaptations of Indian 
patterns, up to the present time. This event was very timely 
because of the public interest aroused in Aboriginal Art by 
the extensive showing at the Museum of Modern Art. 

On February 3, William Odom, president of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, spoke on “The Most Beauti- 
ful Rooms I Have Ever Known”, illustrating his talk with 
slides and sketches. Mr. Odom’s lecture, although under the 
auspices of the Club, was held at the auditorium of his school, 
and was open to the public. 

Mrs. Cora Scovil will deliver a lecture on plastics to be 
held at the Decorators Club on February 17, at 8 p.m., also 
open to the public. This is a subject both new and important 
and should be of great interest to all interior designers. Mrs. 
Scovil has had considerable design experience with this new 
medium and will approach her lecture from a research stand- 
point. 

Jean Michel Franck, the distinguished French artist and 
interior designer who has for years been doing many important 
commissions in England and throughout the Continent, is 
-cheduled to speak at the Club on March 3, at 8:15 p.m. 
Although he had done a number of private homes in this 
country, he was brought to the attention of the public gen- 
erally by the John Wanamaker’s one man show of his work 
several years ago. Mr. Franck has not only designed widely 
himself, but has discovered and brought forward numerous 
other artists in other fields, including Emil Terry and Chris- 
tian Berard. 

Still life and flower paintings will be the subject of an exhibi- 
tion to be on view from February 18th to March 8th. It will 
include the work of at least 22 artists. 
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NEVA-RUST 


WROUGHT IRON FURNITURE 


“Guaranteed against 
rust for SIX 
YEARS. This ex- 
clusive Salterini 
process, in addition 
to protecting the 
beauty of the 
furniture against 











Salterini Neva-Rust* Furniture, noted for its ‘Beauty that Lasts’, awaits rust, protects the 
the inspection of decorators and their clients who will find a smarter- decorator against 
than-ever selection for the 1941 season. complaints. 


JOHN B. SALTERINI CO. ¢ 322 EAST 44TH STREET® NEW YORK 





WINDOW 
SHADES 


add Distinctive Charm to Every Room. 


MAYFAIR SHADES are’ American-made 
window shades—Beautiful, Practical, Service- 
able, yet Inexpensive. They replace ordinary 
window shades, and add a new, individual 
charm to Home Windows. The wide choice of 
colors (14 attractive pastel shades) assures 
complete color harmony with any selected 
interior scheme of decoration. 


MAYFAIR SHADES are easy to install and 
to keep clean. Moving parts are hidden by a 
simple, attractive, streamlined valance, also in 
color harmony. The Automatic Cord-lock holds 
the shade in any desired position. Choice of 
3" or 7g” square-edge slats, or 1/2” or 34,” 
bevel-edge slats. Bevel slats are sun-proof and 
sight-proof. 


YOUR MOST PARTICULAR CUSTOMERS WILL LIKE MAYFAIR WINDOW SHADES. 


Warren Venetian Blinds, in 14 beautiful pastel colors, available for Your Clients. Ask for New Mayfair 
Shade Illustrated Folder. 


2905-2915 E. H in, Mi lis, Minn. 
* a r re Nn S h a d e > 0 a9 | nl C * 173 Union caee Ghanian Gems _ 
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(Friedman 


BROTHERS + DECORATIVE ARTS, INC 








Ss S The largest selection in the United 


States of fine decorative Mirrors, Mantels, 
Cornices, Consoles, Paintings, Wall Brackets 


and Decorative Accessories. *% & 


(Friedman 
BROTHERS « DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE TRADE FOR 37 YEARS 


305 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


In BOSTON: Devon Service, 420 Boylston Street 
In LOS ANGELES: James Gites, 1008 No. Croft Ave. 
In PHILADELPHIA: Harotp A. Bittinc, 33 East Walnut Lane 








IMPORTANT RESULTS OF DESIGN COMPETITION 


HE Museum of Modern Art announces that prizes have been 
| eke in its Industrial Design Competitions for Home 
Furnishings. In Competition I, for designers in the United 
States, eight first prizes and nineteen honorable mentions have 
been awarded. In Competition II, for designers in the other 
American Republics, five first prizes have been awarded. The 


prize winners are as follows: 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The prize winners in the United States will be offered con- 
tracts from manufacturers for producing their designs com- 
mercially. 

Seating for a living room— 

Eero Saarinen and Charles O. Eames of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Honorable Mentions to Emrich Nicholson and 
Dowglas Maier of New York City; Peter Pfisterer of Los An- 
geles; Carl Anderson and Ross Bellah of Los Angeles; Oskar 
Stonorov and Willo von Moltke of Philadelphia. 

Other furniture for a living room— 

Eero Saarinen and Charles O. Eames of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Honorable Mention to Harry Weese and Benjamin 
Baldwin of Kenilworth, Ill. 

Furniture for a dining room— 

No submissions were found worthy of a first prize. Honor- 
able Mentions to Carl Koch of Belmont, Mass.; Hugh Stub- 
bins of Arlington, Mass.; and Stephen L. Macdonald of Salt 
Lake City. 

Furniture for a bedroom— 

Oskar Stonorov and Willo von Moltke of Philadelphia. 
Honorable Mention to Harry Weese and Benjamin Baldwin 
of Kenilworth, III. 

Furniture for a one room apartment— 

Martin Craig and Ann Hatfield of New York City. Honor- 
able Mention to Antonin Raymond of New Hope, Penn. 
Furniture for outdoor living— 

Harry Weese and Benjamin Baldwin of Kenilworth, Ill. 
Honorable Mention to Chester E. Nagel of Austin, Texas. 
Movable lighting equipment— 

Peter Pfisterer of Los Angeles. Honorable Mentions to Nor- 
ton Polivnick and Bernard Greenberg of Cambridge, Mass.; 
and to Charles W. Wyckoff of Cambridge, Mass. 

Woven fabries— 

Marli Ehrman of Chicago. Honorable Mention to Henning- 
Rees of San Francisco; Marianne Strengell of Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; and Ulla of Ugglas of Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Printed fabries— 

Antonin Raymond of New Hope, Penn. Honorable Mentions 
to Frances Miller of New York City; Harriet Meserole of 
New York; and Virginia Nepodal of Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


FOR THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Julio Villalobos, Buenos Aires, Argentina: Bernardo Rudof- 
sky, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Xavier Guerrero, Mexico, D. F.;. 
Michael van Beuren, Klaus Grabe, Morley Webb, Mexico, D. F.: 
Roman Fresnedo Siri, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Each of these five prize winners from South and Central 
America will receive a round trip ticket to New York and 
$1,000 to cover expenses while visiting the United States for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with its manufacturing 
and retailing methods. Their designs will not be manufactured 
in the United States but all possible assistance will be given 
in finding retail outlets for their goods in this country. 
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CUSTOM UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Period, Modern and Contemporary 





by 
Mittm an 


There’s always a solution to your fur- 
niture needs at Mittman’s, whether 
your client is modern minded, or pre- 
fers to surround himself with the 
traditions of the past. New and in- 
gratiating models in all periods are 
being placed in our showrooms con- 
tinually. Make Mittman a 1941 “must” 
on your market tour. 





No. 7120 ~- Corwin Sefa H-32 D-32 L-8i 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM BUILT UPHOLSTERED we MITTMAN & CO., INC. 


FURNITURE—BEDDING—STUDIO COUCHES—SINCE 1910 316 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 








LLUSTRATED is a typical example of the 
i type of offices that may be furnished with 


selections from our regular stock items. 


A special order department is maintained to ex- 
ecute the designs of architects and interior de- 
signers for special furniture. 


Groups of the famous Doten-Dunton executive 
office furniture are now on display. This fur- 
niture has been noted for over 40 years for its 
unexcelled quality and finish. 


DESKS. INC. 
Directed by Former Officers of 


HALE DESK COMPANY 


45 West 25th Street New York 
Telephone Chelsea 2-3300 
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CUSTOM BUILT 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


IN PERIOD DESIGNS 





A source for finely built and beauti- 
fully designed furniture since 1908. 


BEVERLY UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, INC. 


Designers ond Manufacturers of Upholstered Furniture 


260 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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MODERN FURNITURE 
CORP. ; . Ae 
305 East 47th St., NEW YORK ae. 


There was a total of 643 entries received for this competi- 
tion. Of this number 58 entries came from fourteen American 
republics other than the United States. Entries were received 
from thirty-eight States in this ceuntry. 

Under the leadership of Bloomingdale Bros., New York 
City, eleven stores throughout the country are sponsoring the 
production and sale of the winning designs. These stores have 
cooperated with the Museum from the time plans were first 
made to hold the competition; and they will be the retail out- 
lets for the home furnishings produced as a result of the 
competition. It is expected that stores in other cities may join 
the project. The original sponsoring stores are: Bloomingdale 
Bros., Strawbridge & Clothier, Marshall Field, Barker Bros., 
Halle Bros., The May Co., The F. & R. Lazarus Co., Wolf & 
Dessauer, The J. L. Hudson Co., Kaufmann Dept. Store, L. S. 
Ayres Co. 

A large exhibition of the prize-winning designs and _ the 
actual pieces produced from them will open at the Museum of 
Modern Art early in the fall. Simultaneously the manufac- 
tured pieces will be placed on sale in the sponsoring stores 
throughout the country. 

The judges for the competition were: Alfred H. Barr, Jr.. 
Director of the Museum of Modern Art; Catherine K. Bauer, 
Special Consultant to the United States Housing Authority; 
Marcel Brewer, Associate Professor of Architecture, Harvard 
University; Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Design Editor of New Direc- 
tions, Merchandise Manager in Home Furnishings of Kauf- 
mann’s Stores; Edward Stone, New York architect; Alternate, 
John McAndrew, Curator of the Architecture Department of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

Technical advisors for the jury were: Woven Fabrics: Ber- 
thold Strauss of Moss Rose, Inc., Philadelphia; Printed Fab- 
rics: Cyrus Clark of Cyrus Clark, Inc., New York City; Light- 
ing: Kurt Versen of Kurt Versen, Inc., New York City: 
Furniture: Frank T. Parrish of Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Mr. Barr, chairman, gave the following preliminary report 
for the jury: 

“While a detailed report of the jury on the winning designs 
will be made at the time that these designs are published, the 
jury wishes to state now that it feels that the competition has 
been remarkably successful in securing a group of designers 
who have the ability to create useful and beautiful furniture 
for today’s living. 

“Winners in the various categories were selected where the 
jury felt that designers had thoroughly demonstrated sound 
direction and real competence in design. Honorable Mentions 
were awarded to designers usually for specific designs rather 
than for their entire entries, and signify that the jury wishes 
to recommend that these designs be considered for production. 
“Winners were selected in all categories excepting for dining 
room furniture, where no competitor had made a sufficient 
study of the various essential dining room requirements. Two 
Honorable Mentions were awarded in this category, however. 
“The jury was particularly pleased that the competition had 
not only brought out good designs in all categories, but that 
it had uncovered one outstanding new development in furni- 
ture design in the entries of Eero Saarinen and Charles O. 
Eames, of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, whose submissions 
matched a reasonable and intelligent structural idea with a 
brilliant expression. Their designs for chairs, using a technique 
new to the furniture industry, gives promise of being an im- 
portant step in the progress of furniture design, and their 
new handling of unit furniture in a living room marks a defi- 
nite advance over any now produced.” 
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MUSEUM EVENTS FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
66 M MERICAN INDIAN ART” in all its phases is on view 
at the Museum of Modern Art. To accommodate this dis- 
play major alterations had to be made throughout the building. 
Certain walls and floors had to be cut through to provide 
space for very large murals and other units of the collection. 
The arrangement of the exhibition has been under the direction 
of Rene d’Harnoncourt, general manager of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board of the United States Department of Interior. 
Frederick H. Douglas, curator of Indian art in the Denver Art 
Museum, and Henry Klumb, architect, were the collaborators. 
A special dramatic lighting effect, brilliantly colored back- 
grounds have been planned for more than a thousand items on 
exhibition which will continue through Sunday, April 27. 
It will be interesting to note that one mural canvas 12 x 60 was 
hung around the corner of two walls as no one wall was large 
enough to accommodate it. This mural is a full size replica 
of animal and figure drawings or pictographs, chiseled and 
painted thousands of years ago by the ancient basket makers 
in Utah. 
The visitor is greeted outside the museum by a thirty foot 
totem pole carved and painted in a likeness of a raven, a 
killer-whale, a devil fish, a sea lion and a shark. Other totem 
poles rise like a surrealist forest inside the Museum in heights 
of six to thirteen and a half feet. 
On the third floor of the museum is a series of underground 
ceremonial chambers, or kivas, lighted only by a hole in the 
top of each chamber as were their prototypes hundreds of 
years ago in the Southwest. The original ceremonial chambers 
were discovered in the Awatovi ruins in northeastern Arizona, 
the murals on their walls painted several centuries ago on 
successive layers of plaster. The chambers were excavated in 
1939 and layer after layer of the murals painstakingly peeled 
from the walls by an expedition from the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. Under direction of Fred Kabotie, 
Hopi Indian artist, the murals have been reproduced for the 
exhibition by descendants of the prehistoric Hopis who painted 
them. 


“ARCHITECTURAL WONDERS OF THEIR DAY” is an in- 
teresting special exhibition now being held at the Museum of 
the City of New York. It includes seventy odd drawings, prints, 
photographs and water colors of the city’s architectural gems 
from 1640 to 1900. Each picture is labeled with excerpts from 
contemporary descriptions. This museum is open 10 to 5, 
except on Tuesday; or Sunday, | to 5. 


PERUVIAN TEXTILES which never have been exhibited be- 
fore are on view at the Brooklyn Museum until March 16. 
This special showing includes costumes, fragments of fabrics. 
several early small looms, and unusually large examples of 
fabrics from the pre-Spanish era. As the Peruvians were among 
the most expert weavers of ancient times, they designed pat- 
terns in masterful manner, often using complicated and elabo- 
rate motifs. Consequently, the remains of their work offer a 
wide field of inspiration for the modern designer. 


“WITH HAMMER AND TONGS” is an exhibit of work of 
craftsmen in metal, spanning thirty centuries, now at the 
Cooper Union Institute, until March 22. This exhibition is open 
from 9 to 5, except Saturdays and 6:30 to 9:30, from Monday 
through Friday. The objects on display include iron work 
from Spain, Italy, France, Germany, as well as various coun- 
tries and tribes of Africa, the Orient, as well as South and 
North America. There are also examples of American work by 
such ferronnier as the late Samuel Yellin. 
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18th Century 
Sheraton 
Mahogany 
China Cabinet 


@ The beautiful figured 
mahogany, oval _ inlaid 
panel doors lend striking 
interest to this fine old 
Cabinet. Ht., 7’3”; width, 
41". 


e A shipment of lovely 
pieces has just arrived 
from England. 


@ We carry a large col- 
lection of old paintings 
in stock at all times. 


Needhans Antiques, Inc. 


J. 


E. TRELEAVEN 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PAINTINGS 
AND WORKS OF ART 


ELDORADO 5-7493 
143 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN (8th CENTURY 


TRADITIONAL 


REFRESHINGLY 
DIFFERENT 


202 E. 46th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE MATHSSON CHAIR $32.50 WITH FABRIC 
$60.00 WITH LEATHER 


THE AALTO TABLE $10.00 WITH MAPLE TOP 
$14.00 WITH MAHOGANY TOP 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ARTEK-PASCOE INC. 


640 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Retest Traderiar 


740 N Rush-Chicago 


e Stool~the curtain raiser. 


mits~easily stacked, non.. 
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OPEN HOUSE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Except in the case of the “tenpercenters” it seems to me ill 
advised for interior designers to predicate their business on the 
thesis that the department stores are rivals. The department 
store can no more afford to compete with the designer than the 
latter can attempt to confound the former. If the large ramified 
establishment were to devote the time and effort to the indi- 
vidual customer with all the fussing entailed it would jolly 
well soon be bankrupt. On the other hand the independent 
designer can not in the long run find it profitable to bother 
with budget jobs on a price basis. Exclusiveness and esthetic 
quality had better be the argument for 57 St. and Madison Ave. 


CENTURY OLD WHEATON COLLEGE SPONSORS MODERN 
(Continued from page 29) 


trustees’ meeting in the same fervent spirit that animated the 
bearer of the message to Garcia but carrying, this time, the 
official tidings of the alumnae acceptance of the plans and 
model. Thus both bodies were able to “make it legal” and 
the architects got a green signal. Construction was started in 
August 1939. On June 10, 1940 the President of the Alumnae 
Association formally presented the Student-Alumnae Building 
to the President of Wheaton College at a gala presentation 
dinner held in Plimpton Hall, the stately auditorium-banquet 
hall-ballroom which constitutes one wing of the building. 

Now at this point you are probably murmuring just what is 
so unusual about this building? Well to begin with, it is the 
philosophy of the architects that inspired every detail of this 
building. The architects conceived it and Ann _ Hatfield 
furnished it, not as a monument, but in the scale of a living 


building for active young girls. Too many American campuses 








Upholstery 
Drapery-Slip Cover 
FABRICS 


@ The new line of Showkraft Novelty Slip 
Cover and Drapery Fabrics will be ready 
about February 15th, 1941—Sample Books 
will be available to the trade. We solicit 
your inquiries. 


8S. KRAVET & SONS. INC. 


38 EAST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















Telephone: Wickersham 2-2300 


EC 


Founded 1886 


KENT COSTIKYAN 
| 711 FIFTH AVE.—at 55th ST. NEW YORK 


KENTSHAH HANDWOVEN ORIENTAL RUGS, ANTIQUE 
CARPETS AND MODERN 
| SEAMLESS PLAIN CARPETS FINE CHINESE RUGS 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE RUGS 
NEEDLEPOINTS AND BESSARABIAN 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON * CHICAGO ° LOS ANGELES 
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bear their crosses in the shape of memorials in brick and stone. 
The Wheaton Student Alumnae Building embodies its share 
of memorials, and furnishings and funds are still being given 
“in memory”, but they have been ingeniously built in, made 
a functional, integral part of the whole, made to serve. 

Every bit of this building is magnificently, minutely functional, 
from Plimpton Hall to the especially designed stair rail . . . 
from the campus entrance that leads directly to the offices of 
student officers, to the small hole cut into the wrought iron 
light in a stair well that very cleverly directs a spotlight on 
the charming bar relief of Priscilla Guild Lewis Plimpton, to 
whom Plimpton Hall is a living memorial . . . from the direct 
“carriage entrance” to Plimpton Hall, to the long corridor to 
the men’s room so planned to give a “gal” time to powder her 
nose and run a comb through her hair in her room and still 
be on the meeting spot promptly when her escort returns! 

I can’t take you on a complete Cook’s tour of the building, 
but suppose I highlight certain ingenious innovations and a 
few tangible results of the loving consideration given by the 
architects and by Ann Hatfield to the needs and the wishes 
and even the whims of every group and organization that were 
to use the building. 

In the office of Student Government, for instance, council 
meetings are to take place in the same chamber where dis- 
ciplinary measures are meted out. From conversations with 
Student Government officers, the architects gleaned that it 
would be desirable to design a table which would allow the 
presiding officer to see all council members clearly at meetings, 
and for all council members to be seen clearly when a student 
was up for judicial action. So, the table is slightly wider at 
one end and narrows toward the other end; as an erring 
sister enters, every head around the judgment table is visible 
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A magnificent collection of Fine Furniture, 


perfectly adapted to distinguished decoration. 
FURNITURE % [OMLINSON 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
1776 Merchandise Mart 629 Gratiot Ave. 907 Penn Ave. 
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SPACE 1789 


MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO - ILL. 


511 E. 72nd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Regular Decorator Discounts On 


Beautyrest Mattresses . . 39.50 List Deep Sleep Mattresses. 29.50 List 
Slumber King Mattresses . . 24.50 List French Painted Bedroom Furniture 
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Each month we are sought out by an ever 
increasing circle of interior designers. We 
are proud, too, of their return visits and 
enthusiastic recommendations. One of 
New York’s most complete mirror show- 
rooms awaits your acquaintance. 


H. SABEL « CO, INC. 


140 WEST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 

















to her in intimidating full-face! 

The Camera Club wanted a dark room and also a place to 
hang wet negatives; but the space allotted to them was by 
no means wide open. So, they got one cheerful red wall with 
strips of moulding that look like gratuitous decoration but 
which actually provide purchase and drying space for clipped- 
up dripping negatives! 

The undergraduate newspaper and the literary magazine were 
to share an office, yet the dignity of each set of editors de- 
manded the semblance of privacy. So, these enterprising de- 
signers tossed off a combination piece that provides in one 
unit a desk, a dividing wall, and a place for contributions! 
Then there’s the matter of the entrance to Plimpton Hall. 
Every girl is entitled to a “stage entrance”, say these sympa- 
thetic architects, so they placed “down” lights between the 
doors to provide glamour light for a dramatic entrance! 
Plimpton Hall itself functions for serious and entertainment 
pursuits. It is used for meetings and lectures, for dances and 
banquets and movies. There is a stage for speakers and 
musicians and a balcony for faculty, chaperones and special 
guests, and back of this balcony is a complete movie projection 
room. Because of the variety of uses for Plimpton Hall, pro- 
vision has been made in the lighting for a change of mood. 
There are three types of lights: wall, floor and ceiling, and at 
the turn of a switch, they can give “down”, “up” or side 
lighting—romantic or serious! And the former necessity to 
decorate with crepe paper in the days when the gymnasium 
was used for dances has “gone with the wind”. The lighting 
in Plimpton Hall also provides decoration through color by 
the simple method of using colored bulbs or gelatines in the 
side lights. 


And now, the glittering feature of the Alumnae Powder Room. 





EXQUISITE CRYSTAL 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF CHANDELIERS, 

SCONCES, LAMPS; ALSO PORCELAIN AND 

CRYSTAL TABLE LAMPS, FLOOR LAMPS; 
ALSO MODERN 


Charles J. Winston & Co., Ine. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS IMPORTERS AND MAKERS 
CHARLES J. WEINSTEIN & CO., INC. DISTINCTIVE 
2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK LIGHTING EFFECTS 


DECORATORS 


Superior Workmanship on Draperies 


YOUR FABRIC LINED (Custom Made) Pr. 3.75 


YOUR FABRIC LINED and 
INTERLINED (Custom Made) Pr. 5.50 














Prompt Delivery Assured! 
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It’s all done with mirrors but I believe, never just this way 
before. To be sure, along one wall is the conventional dressing 
table shelf with mirror above, but this wall is built at a 
slightly acute angle to the adjacent wall, which is mirrored 
full length, and this is just the right angle to enable a girl at 
the dressing table to see her back! It works in reverse, too, 
so that on taking a look in the long mirror on her way out, a 
fastidious alumna can catch the last slipping hair pin. 

The alumnae have not been neglected for the young things, 
you see, and as a matter of fact, it is in the Alumnae Parlor that 
Ann Hatfield’s skill and discernment are perhaps best shown. 
In spite of alumnae espousal of modern style, it was felt that 
the decoration of the Alumnae Parlor would have to take into 
account that its furnishings would include heirloom pieces 
from the old Seminary parlors. So Ann Hatfield gave this 
room a Victorian flavor and charmingly harmonized the cher- 
ished old furniture with contemporary fabrics and lamps and 
colors. 

In this room, too, is a felicitous example of the way memor- 
ials were made functional. A memorial tribute, instead of be- 
coming one of those plaques set in a wall, has been lettered 
in bronze around the fireplace, forming an integral part of 
the design and decoration of the fireplace. 

The use of color is another matter for rejoicing. It has 
been used generously, and skillfully, throughout the building. 


5 


Clear, pure, “young” colors . . . and different colors on oppo- 
site walls, so subtly contrasted that there is nothing startling 
or bizarre about it. There is a clever and wholly satisfying 
use of color, for instance, to effect the transition from foyer to 
Plimpton Hall. A soft red, a greyed blue, and white are com- 
bined. A red wall of the foyer carries around horizontally into 


Plimpton Hall; the sloping ceiling is white down into the light 





— e Antique marble 
and wood mantels— 
reproductions — from 
St.ck or to special 
orcer—in all periods 
of cesign. Bring or 
send your clients to 
our showrooms. 

. J o 

The simple dignity 
of this columned 
Coloni 1 mantel with 
its brass hob grate 
awakes nostalgic 
memories of Old 
New York and _ its 
fine Washington 
Square homes of the 
early Nineteenth 
Century. 


De Olde Mantel Shoppe, inc 





251 East 33rd Street 
New York (Est. 1879) 
* 4 J, W, Johnson, Pres, 

















| Materials of all types for Glass 
Curtaining and light Over- 
Draperies, also Ruffled and 
Lace Curtains. 


E. C. CARTER & SON INC. 
49 EAST 53rd ST... NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
Merchandise Mart 


LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
816 S. Figueroa St. 1600 Walnut St. 
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Adaptable to 
Yesterday's Heirlooms 
as well as 
Today’s Fine Furnishings 


Pressed Brass Cornices 
and Hold - backs 


by 
THE EATON-POND CO., INC. 
15 Park Street Springfield, Mass 
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... AND NOW WE OFFER YO 


CHARLES H. BECKLEY. 


INCORPORATED 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY—305 EAST 47th ST 
NEW YORK, N.Y. TELEPHONE PLAZA 3-1190 
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Bor Complete Summer Selling 


FICKS’ NEW 1941 CATALOG SHOWS YOU 


NEW PROFIT SOURCES 


Distinctive and unusual furniture that makes 
people want to buy — attractive designs in 
Cane Craft — new creations in PlastiCraft — 
El Rancho, our greatest line of wrought iron 
terrace and garden furniture. All designed 
for living comfort—and for your greater 
1941 profits. 


Send for your copy of 
FICKS' 1941 CATALOG 

















*An Actual Necessity” 


From a distributor of Venetian Blind 
hardware on the Pacific Coast comes 
a letter reading: 


“In this territory it is generally consid- 
ered not alone an advantage but an 
actual necessity to employ BEAD 
CHAIN’ in satisfactory blind control’. 


Decorators can insure long, smooth 
operation of Venetian Blinds that 
they order if they will always specify 


“BEAD CHAIN*“for tilting controls”. 











BEAT ¢ 





PLAIN 


f $ & 2. o 4--9-0-0-8-2-0-2-20-20-2-2-2-9-9-f. 8 


€STas.isneo 19'* 
Trade Mark Reg U S Pat OF 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
28 MT. GROVE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


* leg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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cove. Here the soffit becomes blue, and this blue carries around 
and up the front of the auditorium balcony. 

But why don’t you go see this building yourself? I feel sure 
it will reward your visit and I hope you will enjoy the lovely 
old campus which has welcomed and assimiliated it. 

And to you who believe in and carry the torch for fune- 
tional, contemporary architecture and design, it will give heart 
and encouragement to know that an institution founded in 1834 
and deeply rooted in tradition, continues to foster the best that 
is new and forward-looking—in design, as well as in scholar- 
ship and thought. 


WOMAN PRESIDENT ELECTED BY THE A.I.D. 
(Continued from page 6) 


nation recently. During that week considerably more than a 
million people attended over 1,600 exhibitions arranged in 
every state of the union and the people purchased $95,000,000 
worth of art work. He further stated that these and other 
figures indicate that the audience for art and handicraft has 
grown to include nearly one-third of our population. Despite 
this, however, few artists, craftsmen, and designers are able 
to support themselves by the sale of their work and very few 
art dealers show a yearly profit. Mr. Cahill’s solution to this 
problem is patronage, both public and private. 

Interior designers, and architects, Mr. Cahill claims, working 
with these artists, designers, and craftsmen, can do much 
to improve the physical environment of the middle range group 
of our people. Especially can the interior designers encourage 
the introduction of the works of the American artists in 


homes. Thus art will become an integral part of American life. 
He further stated: 
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A New York 
Buying and Shopping Service 
for Interior Decorators 
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SIR VICE 


10 EAST 49th ST.. NEW YORK 
10 EAST 52 ST. 
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SPECIAL LIGHTING FIXTURE SERVICE 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
SKETCHES FURNISHED TO YOUR 
DEFINITE SPECIFICATIONS } 
and your convenient display center for: 

@ BIGGI’S MIRROR & GLASS CO. 

—Mirrors & Mirrored Furniture 
@ EASTERN ART STUDIO 

—Exquisite Tole Lamps 
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“The resources for the arts in America will depend on the 
vision and talent of our artists, craftsmen, and decorators. 
They will vepend upon the creative experience stored up in 
our traditions. But most of all upon the opportunities pro- 
vided for the people as a whole to participate in the ex- 
perience of art.” 

Mr. Cahill emphasized the valuable contribution in preserving 
the tradition of our art through the activities of the W.P.A. 
Index of American Design. Through its exhaustive research 
and extensive collection of fine drawings the Index of Design 
is salvaging and rediscovering a great wealth of early American 
design. 

Several other interesting addresses containing constructive 
suggestions for future policies were given at both the open 
and closed sessions. 

A very successful dance was tended the guests by the Boston 
Chapter. The hosts also arranged several delightful trips to 
many of the historic houses in and around the city. The trades 
group entertained the A. I. D. delegates with a very elaborate 
luncheon at the Ritz. It was at this luncheon that Miss McClel- 
land was first acclaimed the new president. 

The Louis Rorimer Design Competition resulted in the largest 
and best group of students’ work of any of the A. I. D. com- 
petitions. The renderings were hung in the conference room 
at the Statler Hotel. The winners of this competition were: 
lst prize, Marguerite Timmel, New York School of Interior 
Decoration; 2nd prize, Ralph Marcy Molter, Cooper Union: 
3rd prize, John Maier, Cooper Union. The prizes were awarded 
to the winners at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York on 
Friday, January 31, by Paul MacAlister, chairman of the Com- 
petition Committee. The renderings were on view for a period 
of two weeks at the galleries which were open to the public. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
Quilting On Leather, Chintz 


Suy 


NEEDLECRAFT CO. 








’ aa 
Trapunto 


Piano Scarfs 
Table Scarfs 
Applique Curtains 


Crewel 
Embroidery 13 WEST 31st STREET 
Monograms NEW YORK PEnnsylvania 6-3980 


MEYER THREADS © 


The World’s Best 














For Upholstering 


All sizes 
and Decorating 


and colors 











Spools Soft and 
Tubes Glace Finish 
Cones Mercerized 


-Joun C. MEYER THREAD Co. | 


Lowell, Mass. 
“Samples sent if you wish them.” | 
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| | 
MIRRORED FURNITURE | 
| 
Coffee and 
eocktail 
tables. Mir- | 
rors of all! 
descriptions. | 





*-+¢ 


Vanity 
tables, heds, 
sereens, 
stools and 
all boudoir 
furniture. 





oe | 


Mirrored 
fireplaces 
and all wall 
ee et 
ments in 
glass and | 
lairror. | 


+ ¢ 


Closet and 
bathroom | 
acces- 
sories— 
cabinets, 
shelves, 
towel bask- 
ets, ete. 





ee | 


MIRRORED 


REGENT mone 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


969 First Ave., Between 53rd & 54th = Sts. 
New York City Wickersham 2-9664—9665 


























Until you've seen 


ZANGERLE’S 
new line 
you can’t 


appreciate... 


. the tremendous 
changes and improve- 
ments that charac- 
terize the new 1941 
line. The simplicity 
of design, adroit use 
of plastics for ornamentation, and the dramatic combinations 
of other new materials will definitely please your customers. 
There is a wide choice of Traditional Regency, American 
Federal, and i8th Century French and English pieces. Catalog 
available. 





silt 


The famous Guardsman finish, guaran- 
teed by Good Housekeeping Magazine— 
available on ALL Zangerle & Peterson 
Furniture — is highly resistant to heat, 
moisture and liquor stains. 


THE ZANGERLE & PETERSON CO. 
2164 Clybourn Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Permanent Display — Space 1682 Merchandise Mart 
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French, English and Italian 
Furniture. Frames also carried 
in stock for immediate delivery. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. inc. 
DLnporters and Nakers of “Tine Lurniture 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 























A complete display represent- 


ing numerous styles and _per- 
iods of fine furniture, shown 


on our floor at all times. 


DB. Becker & Sons 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
1151-1161 N. THIRD ST., PHILA. 








William A. Kimbel announced his retirement as president of 
A. Kimbel & Son Inc., on February 1. Oscar O. Widmann, 
who has been for many years active in the management as vice 
president, has taken over control of the corporation as presi- 
dent. The firm will continue in business at the present address. 


SNAPSHOTS 


(Continued from page 34) 


through her work in restoring old French papers that the au- 
thorities in France became aware of the treasures in their midst. 
She wrote the first complete book on the subject of wall paper 
in 1924. The French Government. recognizing her valuable 
contribution in this regard, in 1930, made her a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Miss MeClelland, the author, has been equally successful. Her 
first book, however, did not treat with the beauties of wall 
paper and fabrics, but with the beauties of life in verse. This 
book of poems came out shortly after she finished her studies 
at Vassar. 

After “Historic Wall Papers” came a logical sequel, “Decora- 
tive Wall Treatments,” in 1925. Then “The Young Decorators” 
in 1927, and “Furnishing the Colonial and Federal House” in 
1936, appeared over her signature. 

Her latest book, published in 1939, covered a much neglected 
era in American and English decoration. It was entitled “Dun- 
can Phyfe and the English Regency.” In this volume she has 
brought to light through tireless and exhaustive research many 
important and interesting facts heretofore never published. It 
will be interesting to note that the photograph accompanying 
this article was taken by Herold Rodney Eaton Phyfe, great- 
grandson of the renowned Duncan. 

Her latest achievement has been her election as the first woman 
president of the American Institute of Decorators, mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue. 

While Nancy MeClelland’s business is her chief hobby, still 
she is a real woman and expresses her feminine instincts 
through many avenues. In the realm of the culinary arts, she 
shines. She loves nothing better than to organize and prepare 
meals and present them in the most artistic fashion, She has 
quite a collection of international recipes, all of which have 
been sampled and some probably improved. It is truly a privi- 
lege to partake of a Nancy McClelland meal in her own home 
and at the same time to be entertained by such a charming and 
polished hostess. 

Monday nights during the winter season one is most apt to dis- 
cover Nancy McClelland enjoying the opera where she has held 
a seat for many years. Of late she has taken to knitting in a big 
way. Of this she says: “Many a committee and board meeting 
has served me doubly in allowing me to catch up with my 
knitting.” 

Not only a very active worker in the AID and the Decorators 
Club, she is also a member of several other organizations in- 
cluding the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and the 
Architectural League. 

Thus it is that one of the most famous international figures in 
the decorative profession renews her energy not only by the 
variety of her activities in many fields but also by constantly 
acquiring new interests in life. 


YOUNG MAN—trained in architecture, photography, year’s 

experience with designer, desires position as assistant to 
interior decorator. Address ‘‘2A’’ care INTERIORS, 11 East 
44 Street, New York. 
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